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It is related of Nathaniel Green the Poets! opinion and prejudice in many of their contem-| throw oppression and unbind the captive, than 
who had been educated as a Friend, that whilst} oraries, have thereby had an insight into the| the most frantic valour can command. This 
bathing in the cube I'hames at London, Some) constitution of the human mind which should] will finally be acknowledged as an universal 
rude boys in passing threw stones at him, and| serve as a beacon to their path. It was won-| truth; and the despised people to whom its 
cried out Quaker, which was then, even more! derful with what facility men believed the most | keeping of latter times has been, in the course 
than now, a term of contempt. He afterwards) incredible stories that gratified their party thirst. 
complained of his treatment, and asked an ac-| pe tittle speck of suspicion, not bigger than a 


ints it was possible for the boys to} : 2 . : 
quaintance how it was possible for ; |man’s hand, was wafted by the winds, and in- 


of Providence, entrusted, will, if they are true 
» themselves and to the cause, reap in time 


; 1e great and glorious reward which awaits 
know he was a Quaker. ‘ Because you were} 
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jcreased as it went, till it became a mighty |even on this earth, those who are faithful until 
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tions that could have been given of the position | that their adversaries did. ‘Their very percep- which have no feet, is a curious subject of physiolo- 
taken by our Society. Its career from that|tions and memory appeared to be governed | gical investigation, and has in some instances well 
J . } ' ee : Wi e 28 Ying ! ; The leec ‘arti 
day to the present has been a constant strug-| by an elective affinity that rejected all that was|'°™ arded the study of naturalists. The leech, ¢ arth. 
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can we be surprised that. the Soci ty at the pe = ving cor Ray: nd I ages to perform the office of feet, the whole body, 
present day is but a handful, and that its prin- | circumstances gain a value depenc ent upon consequently, moves at once. Mr. J. Main, who has 
ciples have made so slow a progress amidst | the estimation of the last narrator. written an ingenious paper on this subject, has stu- 
> self-indulgence of tranquil and prosperous | . . P — r. L. 
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fr is cause ns od in our numbers, rare aed 2 , : iproduced by the propelling force of the slime pro- 
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we have thereby reaped benefits of inestimable ‘ jected, im ‘ missive manner, trom ail parts ol 
s - ; ' But to appreciate and to resist the power Ol/the body at once. We think that this « xplanatio 
value. It is probably to this habit of cautious- © bod’ al 1, 


. . ' . > . 
air . ,:. that which prevails around us; to be able to| if true, is far from plausible, and we should be more 
ly examining prevalent opinions, and of dis-} j 


trusting our own prepossessions, that the So- 





died the motions of the Limax maximus, L. arter 


if ‘ he | ‘ere face it oe f ies 
orming their lower surface into segments of circles 
keep the head clear and the passions cool|" . ane re 


siety owes *h of its characteristic reputa ; . : . on ‘ : _ mS 

cle ty oT he much it r s that I ; amidst the fever of popular excitement——“ this! 77 Spider.—A. pions at Washington has pub- 

. ' ec o doubt that this system ” 8 weary shed he sllivencer the following acc ( 
ron were ~ beech ; -- tis not easy. I'he period in which we live jg | lished in the Intellig g-Hhar lowing account of a 
has removed us from the sphere of many temp-| . = . ; fact, which he says can be attested by many witnes- 

: As : | particularly fitted to excite such reflections. | os and tends to corroborate other accounts of t1 
tations, and much weakened tlie influence of The public miad-is euitated on-@ great varies —* = ; oe a ai : ; cit: a S oF the 
. | eC 2 5 agitated on a great Variety/strength and sagacity of spiders that have beer: 
others to which human nature is exposed, | mA bee. . ey Se a a 


ae of subjects. Questions that have heretofore | thought incredible. 
Our Society, however, is no longer composed . 
unfruitful speculations, are now rife : 
j niru I 1 I re now rife through parently in contact with a small black snake abont 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. Our children may 
grow up to manhood mere nominal members} 
' 
own Society no less than in the world at large. | 
pletely conquered and killed the snake. On Sunday 
choly proof of this, and should teach us to be- 
country than of others. It is plain that the|"? in his web, where he is now hanging, and the 
é 5. c c 


iat > sy been only discussed in the schools as mere| On Friday last (Ist inst.) a spider was discovered 
exclusively, or even chiefly, ot individuals ; | by the workmen in the Rock Creek paper mil!, ap- 
brought together by, and living under the in- -e 
' out the mass of Society, and brought to bear) nine inches long. When first discovered, the snake 
“| upon political events. A false glare of free-| was snapping at the spider, and at each snap or 
‘dom is dazzling the perceptions of the multi-|of the snake, the spider lapped his web round 
of the church, and the true Quaker be thus eM - |snake still kept looping elf s fastening 
= y me : . | tude; opinions harmless in an abstract and dis- | S22ke, and still kept looping himself to his fastening. 
compelled to swim against the current in his E ected for hut éumenderine \ his combat continued all day on Friday and all 
connected form, b ngendering a ang crous | Saturday until the evening, when the spider com- 
+ ; ee ‘ jand pestilential heat when they foment in a} 
rhe history of our own times affords a melan-} ' ‘ 
: crowd, are thredtening the very foundations of| (yesterday) he had him well lashed about the head, 
; ; ; social order. | speak not more of our own|™iddle, and tail, and had him hoisted eighteen inches 
ware among ourselves of the influence of po- 
pular prejudice. saghd So of spider feeding on him. What is remarkable, this spi- 
world is upon the eve of great events—that a} der is not bigger than a common fly. They can both 





In reviewing the events of the last few years, catastrophe like that already witnessed is! be seen in the web at the paper mill. 
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For the Friend. 
BIBLE SOCIETIES. 
(Concluded from p. 395.) 


l’'rom the speech of the Hon. James Kent, 
at the Society’s ninth anniversary. 


“The Bible is equally adapted to the wants and 
infirmities of every human being. It is the vehicle 
of the most awful truths, and which are at the same 
time of universal application, and accompanied by 
the most efficacious sanctions. No other book ever 
addressed itself so authoritatively and so pathetically 
to the judgment and moral sense of mankind. It 
contains the most sublime and fearful displays of the 
attributes of that perfect Being who inhabiteth eter- 
nifty, and pervades and governs the universe. It 
brings life and immortality to light, which, until the 
publication of the gospel, were hidden from the scru- 
tiny of ages. This gracious revelation of a future 
state is calculated to solve the mysteries of Provi- 


dence in the dispensations of this life, to reconcile us} 


to the inequalities of our present condition, and to 


inspire unconquerable fortitude, and the most ani-| 


mating consolation when all other consolations fail ; 
in the amidst of the abodes of age, disease, and sor- 
row ; and under the pressure of the sharpest pang of 
human misery. 

“The general diffusion of the Bible is the most ef- 
fectual way to civilize and humanize mankind; to 
purify and exalt the general system of public morals ; 
to give efficacy to the just precepts of international 
and municipal law ; to enforce the observance of pru- 
dence, temperance, justice and fortitude, and to im- 
prove all the relations of social and domestic life. 

“It is well known that there exists a system of 
moral duties, which are considered to be of imperfect 


obligation, because they are not within the cogniz-| 


ance of human laws. Such, among others, are tlie 


duties of charity, benevolence, gratitude, the domes- 


tic affections, truth, fidelity, and the love of our} 


neighbour. These are necessarily left, by human law- 
givers, in a great degree, to the government of con- 


science. But the Bible takes notice of all such duties. | 
It most pointedly condemns every species of cruelty, | 


ness of heart, and it comes in aid of the civil law by 
the universality and the precision of its commands, 
and by the energy and the severity of its denuncia- 
tions. 

* Human laws labour under many great-imperfec- 
tious. They extend to external actions only. They 
cannot reach that catalogue of secret crimes which 
are committed without any witness, save the all-see- 
ing eye oi that Being whose presence is every where, 
and whose laws reach the hidden recesses of vice, and 
carry their sanctions to the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. In this view the doctrines of the Bible 
supply all the deficiencies of human laws, and lend 
an essential aid to the administration of justice.” 


unkindness, uncharitableness, selfishnesss and hard-| 


Mr. Ellis, from the South Sea Islands, in his 
address before the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, states: — 


* The first missionaries who reached their shores 
found the language of those islanders distinguished 
by its beauty, variety, and streneth; but, like their 
mountains and their valleys, it was uncultivated. Its 
elements they reduced to a system; books were pre- 
pared, and the natives taught to read. Portions of 
the Scripture have been translated, and not less than 
twenty-six thousand copies of different parts of the 
sacred volume have been printed on paper liberally 
furnished by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and distributed among the people; of whom, in all 
the islands, there are probably ten thousand capable 
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| their language, a term by which it could be express- 


ed; but it now pervades the families, and sheds 
around the social circles its unnumbered blessings. 
| Their civil institutions, since the introduction of the 
' gospel, have undergone a change no less surprising. 
Their government was formerly a most cruel and 
despotic system, but is now both mild and equitable. 
A charter, or code of laws, has been adopted by mu- 
tual agreement between the chiefs and the people, by 
which the rights of person and of property are in- 
violably secured; courts of justice are established ; 
judges are appointed to administer justice according 
to the laws, and the TRIAL By JuRY, With all its ad- 
vantages, is now enjoyed by the natives of the South 
| Sea Islands. 
| * These happy changes in their civil institutions 
have not been produced by the direct instructions of 
| the missionaries, for they have invariably avoided all 
| interference with tie civil and political usages of the 
countries in which they have laboured, and have di- 
rected their attention to the moral improvement and 
| religious instruction of the people. The alterations 
| that have taken place in their political economy and 


| 
} 
| 


i their civil constitution have been but the legitimate 
| effects of the truth of the Bible on their minds; in 
which, through all the various relations they sustain 
| in civil society, they are taught to ‘do unto others 
|as they would that others should do unto them.’ 

“ War, the delight of savages, has ceased ; its rava- 
| ges have been unknown since the principles of the 
| Bible have prevailed among the people; and the de- 

lightful prediction of the prophet, that men shall 
‘beat their swords into plough-shares, and their 

swords into pruning-hooks,’ has been more than ful- 
filled; for they have not only converted their instru- 

ments of death into implements of agriculture, but 

have actually employed them in the service of 
ithe sanctuary. The last pulpit that I ascended in 
ithe Society Islands was at Rurutu, where the rails 
|connected with the pulpit stairs are formed of war- 
riors’ spears. Not less striking and satisfactory is the 
change in their moral character and religious feel- 
ings. Their cruel and absurd idolatry has been abol- 
ished. As a nation, they profess Christianity; and 
many have realized all the divine comfort it is adapt- 
ed to #mpart in the solemn hour of death.” 


Monthly Extracts, January, 1827. 


| 
“One stormy day, when the tempest howled, and 
}the foaming surf rolled dreadfully on the shore, I 
}saw a canoe in distress outside the harbour, about 
|two miles from the beach. I directed some natives 
in the neighbourhood to take a large canoe and go 
}to their assistance. On reaching them they found 
| the canoe full of water, and the men in the sea, sup- 
| porting themselves on their paddies, and swimming 
|toward the shore. They took the natives on board 
\their large canoe, and towed the small one to the 
|beach. When they landed I met them, and asked; 
them if they had been in danger; they said, * Yes, 
| they were afraid of the sharks, and fearful lest their 
|canoe should sink.’ I asked them what they thought 
| when the sea began to fill their canoe. They said 
\they thought of their books, and were only concern- 
\ed to keep them dry; pointing at the same time to 
the canoe, where their gospels, carefully wrapped in 
native cloth, were tied to the top of the mast, in or- 
| der to secure them from the spray of the sea. Thus 
| their books were preserved, while their apparel was 
|completely spoiled by the salt water. On another 
occasion, a native of Huahine jay down on his mat 
\in the evening, and, by the light of a rustic lamp 
made of a cocoa-nut shell, read in one of his books 
| till he fell asleep. The lamp burnt down, the house 
took fire, and, awakened by the flames, he sprang 
| from his mat aud ran out of doors; in a moment he 


of reading in their own language ‘the holy Scrip-|"° ollected that his book lay on the mat where he 


tures, which are able to make them wise unto sal- 
vation.’ 


}was sleeping; he rushed through the flames, and 
| though scorched in several parts of his body, retreat- 


*“ Time would fail to tell the change the Bible has|°4 not till his books, whieh were copies of the gos- 


produced in the islands of the Southern S 


often now appears a cultivated garden; the lowly 


leaf-thatched hut is now a neat and cheerful cottage; | 


and the wanton, roving, idle native, has become a 


Sea; the! 
verdant landscape, once lovely in romantic wildness, 


pels, were secured. 


| Ellis from the Socicly Islands. 


}in a dark back room. 


All his other property was con- 
sumed by the devouring element?”9—.4ddress of Mr. 


* A young man was found in dying circumstances, 
‘The whole external scene was 


decent, steady, and industrious member of society. | that of poverty, affliction. and woe; but the state of his 
Domestic happiness was unknown, and had not, in| mind was a foretaste of heaven. All within was calm 





a 


and happy. His hope was beyond the grave: and 
the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
kept his heart and mind in holy tranquillity and joy. 
When inquiry was made by what means he had at- 
tained to this happy state of mind, it was ascertained 
that a little girl of ten years of age had been accus. 
tomed daily to read to him in a Bible which she had 
received from this Association. This enabled him 
patiently to bear his adversity ; he believed the wor 

of God, and its holy influence imparted happiness in 
misery, riches in poverty, joy in sorrow, and life in 
death.”—Dudley’s Analysis, page 512. 

Dr. Gregory, of the Royal Military Acade. 
my, Woolwich, at the fourth anniversary of 
the Blackheath Bible Society, Eugland, relat- 
ed the following fact. 


*“ More than twelve months ago, I went pursuant 
to the request of a poor but benevolent woman in 
my neighbourhood, to visit an indigent man, greatly 
afflicted. On entering the cottage I found him alone, 
his wife having gone to procure him milk from a 
kind neighbour. I was startled at the sight of a 
pale emaciated man, a living image of death, fasten- 
ed upright in his chair by a rude mechanism of cords 
and belts hanging from the ceiling. He was totally 
unable to move either hand or foet; having, for more 
than four years, been entirely deprived of the use of 
his limbs; yet the whole time suffering extreme an- 
guish from swellings at all his joints. As soon as I 
had recovered a little from my surprise at seeing so 
pitiable an object, I asked, * Are you left alone, my 
friend, in this deplorable situation?’ ‘ No, sir,’ re- 
plied he, in a touching feeble tone of mild resigna- 
tion, (nothing but his lips and eyes moving while he 
spake,) ‘I am not alone, for God is with me. On 
advancing, | soon found the secret of this striking 
declaration ; for his wife had left on his knees, prop- 
ped with a cushion formed for the purpose, a Bible, 
lying open ata favourite portion of the Psalms of 
David. [ sat down by him, and conversed with him. 
On ascertaining that he had but a small weekly al- 
lowance certain, I inquired how the remainder of his 
wants were supplied. * Why, sir, said he, * tis true, 
as you say, seven shillings a-week would never sup- 
port us: but, when it is gone, I rely upon the promise 
I find in this book, ‘ Bread shall be given him, and 
his water shall be sure.’ I asked him if ever he felt 
tempted to repine under the pressure of so long con- 
tinued and heavy a calamity? ‘ Not for the last 
three years,’ said he; ‘ blessed be God for it!"—the 
eye of faith sparkling and giving life to his pallid 
countenance while he made the declaration: ‘for I 
have learned in this Book in whom to believe; and 
though I am aware of my weakness and unworthi- 
ness, | am persuaded that he will never leave me 
nor forsake me. And so it is, that often when my 
lips are closed with locked-jaw, and I cannot speak 
to the glory of God, he enables me to sing his praises 
in my heart.’ 

“ This, and much more, did I hear during my first 
visit: and, in my subsequent visits, (for I am not 
ashamed to say, that often, for my own benefit, have 
I gone to the cottage of this afflicted man,) I general- 
ly found him with his Bible on his knees, and uni- 
formly witnessed the like resignation flowing from 
the blessing of God upon the constant perusal of his 
holy word. He died with a hope full of immortality, 
and is now gone to the ‘rest that remaineth for the 
people of God.’ And gladly would I sink into the 
obscurity of the same cottage, gladly even would f 
languish in the same chair, could [ but enjoy the 
same uninterrupted communion with God, be always 
filled with the same strong consolation, and alway: 
behold, with equally vivid perception sparkling be- 
fore me, the samie celestial crown. 

“ What, I would ask, what but the heartfelt influ- 
| ence of the truths of religion, what but the most decid- 
| ed faith in the promises of the gospel, could enable a 


man to sustain such a continuity of affliction, not 
merely with tranquillity, but with thankfulness? And 
what can convince an individual of the utility, nay, 
the duty, of distributing Bibles among the indigent, 
who does not become persuaded by such an example 
as this? for all this poor man’s knowledge, and al! 
his internal comfort, were derived from the Word of 
God.”—Dudley’s Analysis, pages 512, 513. 
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For the Friend. | has any knowledge of what passes in this| to be an ornament {o human nature. The hy- 


GLEANINGS. | world, that of an immortal writer would re- pocrite would not be at so much pains to put 
Booxs.—There is no other method of fixing} ceive much more regret from a sense of cor-| on the appearance of virtue, if he did not know 
those thoughts which arise and disappear in the} rupting, than satisfaction from the thought of it was the most proper and effectual means to 
mind of man, and transmitting them to the last| pleasing his surviving admirers. | gain the love and esteem of mankind. 
periods of time; no other method of giving a To take off the severity of this speculation, | Aldison. 
permanency to our ideas, and preserving the}{ shall conclude this paper with the story of 
knowledge of any particular person, when his| an atheistical author, who, at a time when he 
body is mixed with the common mass of matter, | Jay dangerously sick, and had desired the as- 
and his soul retired into the world of spirits. sistance of a neighbouring curate, confessed to| ' ’ 
Books are the legacies that a great genius}him with great contrition, that nothing cat| t2d the like temporal blessings, which are in 
leaves to mankind, which are delivered down| more heavy at his heart than a sense of his| great repute among men, and to comfort 
from generation to generation, as presents to|/ having seduced the age by his writings, and} those who have not the possession of them. i 
the posterity of those who are yet unborn. that their evil influence was likely to continue| en in very warm and noble terms, te 
All other arts of perpetuating our ideas con-|eyen after his death. The curate upon fur-| pend" pennies we ea i He $0 
tinue but a short time; statues can last but a|ther examination finding the penitent in the| td the great surprise whieh it will produce 
few thousands of years, edifices fewer, and} utmost agonies of despair, and being hims If a ee nee ee ee ae ee 
colours still fewer than edifices. Michael An-|man of learning, told him,-that he hoped ies 2a shall the righteous man stand e —— 
gelo, Fontana, and Raphael, will hereafter be|case was not so desperate as he apprehended, nate before the face of such 9s have af- 
what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles are at|since he found that he was so very sensible of ee him, and make no account of his 
present ; the names of great statuaries, archi-| his fault, and so sincerely repented of it. The OEE, When Gey oes e = - 2 ae 
tects, and painters, whose works are lost. The penitent still urged the evil tendency of his ae with terrible fear, and shall be amazed at 
several arts are expressed in mouldering ma-|book to subvert all religion, and the little; U° St’@ngeness ol his salvation, oa mr beyond 
terials: nature sinks under them, and is not| ground of hope there could be for one whose | all that they looked for. And ey repenting 
able to support the ideas which are impressed | writings would continue to do mischief when! and groaning for anguish of spirit, shall say 
a: ey . fm_| Within themselves, This was he whom we had 
1pon it. ' his body was laid in ashes. ‘The curate find-| nediatiinen aa a i and a proverb of re- 
I'he circumstance which gives authors an|ing no other way to comfort him, told him that} sad a ei = . i ns life a a 
advantage above all these great masters is this, |he did well in being afflicted for the evil de-| ee e fools accounted his life madness, 
that they can multiply their originals; or rather |sign with which he published his book ; but | and his end to be without honour. low is he 
can make copies of their works, to what number |that he ought to be very thankful that there numbered among the children of God, and 


. @ « ‘ - | his ) Ss ¢ » saints!” Vis i 
they please, which shall be as valuable as the | was no danger of its doing any hurt: that his} his lot is among the saints! Wisdom 


originals themselves. ‘This gives a great author | cause was so very bad, and his arguments so! chap. v. I——5. Addison. 
something like a prospect of eternity, but at the | weak, that he did not apprehend any ill effects} ‘The wisdom of nations lies in their pro- 
same time deprives him of those other advan-| from it: in short, that he might rest satisfied | verbs. which are brief and pithy; collect ‘end 
tages which artists meet with. The artist finds|his book could do no more mischief after his|]earn them: they are notable measures and di- 
greater returns in profit, as the author in fame.|death than it had done whilst he was living.| rections for human life; you have much in lit- 
What an inestimable price would a Virgil or a|'To which he added for his farther satisfaction,| tle they save time in speaking, and upon ocea 
Homer, a &icero or an Aristotle bear, were|that he did not believe any besides his parti-| sion, may be the fullest and safest answers. 
their works like a statue, a building, or a pic-| cular friends and acquaintance had ever been| : William Penn. 
ture, to be contined only inone place and made} at the pains of reading it, or that any body af-| 
the property of a single person ? ‘ter his death would ever inquire after it. The! 
If writings are thus durable, and many pass| dying man had still so much of the frailty of| : a 
from age to age throyghout the whole course|an author in him as to be cut to the heart) SU™mer and ae England. . 
of time, how careful should an author be of| with these consolations, and without answering Phe following Carieus StatemcN Of oe 
committing any thing to print that may corrupt | the goodman, asked his friends about him (with} comparative degrees ol heat, oS our one 
posterity, and poison the minds of men with! a peevishness that is natural to a slck person)| *4/"" mouth, ™ — a a ~~ 
vice and error. | where they had picked up such a blockhead ?| at the coon-way at Owaen — om oa mor’ 
Writers of great talents who employ their! And whether they thought him a proper person| = E leet-street, during seven days of the month 
parts in propagating immorality, and seasoning! to attend one in his condition ? ‘The curate find-| ©! February, and seven days of June : 





There are many beautiful passages in the 
| little apocryphal book entitled ** The Wisdom 


| 


| of Solomon,’ to set forth the vanity of honour, 








THerMomMEeTER.—A comparison between 








vicious sentiments with wit and humour, are to| ing that the author did not expect to be dealt} Seven days of February. | Seven days of June. 

be looked upon as the pests of society and the} with as a real and sincere penitent, but as a| day degs. | day dege. 
enemies of mankind : they leave books behind! penitent of importance, after a short admoni-| : A a. yee a ; i RM are z 

them (as it is said of those who die in distem-}tion withdrew, not questioning but he should) 3 Se ge aos 604 
pers which breed an ill will towards their own| be again sent for if the sickness grew i eererrrry 54 cae eimeehas 634 
species) to scatter infection and destroy their|ate. The author, however, recovered, and| 5 ...+eeeeeees 44 | Deve eeeeecees 624 
posterity. ‘They act the counterpart of a Con-| has since written two or three other tracts with| ° -:-**:****: - BD tchatchareneters: saan 
fucius or a Socrates; and seem to have been|the same spirit, and very luckily for his peor) wo eccececes mm | S sesanyawepne ws 


. ‘ Ledger, June 14. 
sent into the world to deprave human nature, | soul with the same success.— Addison. “Ss ” 


and sink it into the condition of brutality. 

i have seen some Roman Catholic authors 
who tell us that vicious writers continue in pur- 
gatory so long as the influence of their writ- 





Philosophical Modesty.— Notwithstanding 
the extraordinary yet well merited honours 
\that were paid to the illustrious Newton, no 


Memory.—Quintus Hortensius pronounced 
his pleadings just as he had meditated them, 
eatin war none Papeete: (| without writing one word, and forgot nothing 
ings continue upon posterity: for purgatory — ee his ani reaps a ” aid hi °"| that was said by his adversaries. What Seneca 
say they) is nothing else but a cleansing us| * eee of _ ee —— ” = says of him is much more remarkable. | pon 
of our sins, which cannot be said to be done} self. When Ramsay was one day compliment-| , challenge that was given Hortensius, he staid 
away so long as they continue to operate and ing him on ee ee aa he ee a whole day at a public auction, and repeated 
corrupt mankind. The vicious author (say 2 ones aaa ae sie nn s chi 1 oick = in order what had been sold, to whom, and at 
they) sins after death, and so long as he con- Sine ; — a _ _ 7 —— ee aa what price. His recital was compared with 
tinues to sin, so long must he expect to be up pebb Per the s aa of the great ocean Ol the clerk’s accounts, and his memory was 
punished. Though the Roman Catholic no- truth.” —Percy Anecdotes. found to have served him faithfully in every 
tion of purgatorv be indeed very ridiculous,) Hypocrisy itself does great honour, or rather} particular. 
one cannot but think that if the soul after death] justice to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it Bayle. 
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A MEMORIAL OF JOVTIN WOOLMAN. A seal which their spirits who felt them confest, 
Br RB. Basron | By the power of thy Cruciriep Masver imprest. 


a ; , 

| names of Gwynned, North Wales, &c. indicate 
| the spots on which successive emigrants from 
| ' | ‘ . . ¢ itv se > ‘ , . > ale 
There is glory to me in thy name His glory alone was thy aim, | that prme ipality settled. Many of these Welsh 


Meek follower of Bethlehem’s ( hild ! His kingdom's advance was thy scope ; settlers were persons of good education and 
More touching by far than the splendours of fame, | And the cross which He bore, with its suffering and] estate, and highly and jus stly distinguished for 
With which the vain world is beguil’d :— ume, 


| the ir public and private virtues. 
The ovject and end of thy hope. | 
: . . “a primary aim of the patriare of o 
Which outlives even death, and is fragrant in dust. | By faith in this hope was thy spirit sustain’d ; T uni : ft patriar hs of our 
Ti rough that cross was the crown of apostleship | Cc ity, was to esti rb lish a libe arty founde d on the 


gain’d, principles and doctrines of the ¢g gospel. ‘ Our 
é 


*Tis the glory of goodness, the praise of the just, 


The warrior may win for his brow 
The proud victor chaplet of bay ; 


| first concern,” says one of them, “ was to keep 
But mmnacese blood sheds a stain on the bough, Phen well may I think of thy ee }up and maintain our religious worship; and in 
Anc steals all its verdure away Meck follower of Bethiehem’s Child! | ler thereto, we had several meeti th 
, : a 7 : yrder -reto, » had severs -etings . 
While humanity turns from the pageant aside, As enwreath’d with a glory more touching than| 0" . : ar meetings in the 
By the sorrows and sufferings of others supplied. —_ | fam ; j bous es of the inhabitants; and one boarded 
By which the vain world is beguil’d ; meeting-house was set up where the city was 
Success on the bard may bestow | That glory by Christ and his gospel made known Ito be, near Delaware; and as we had nothing 
Gardin beagtnbr pee mens OF ap aye; Which proclaims not thy praise, but thy Master's) put Jove and good will in our hearts one to 
And brightly and gaily that trophy may glow alone! j , ; 
7 ' ae lanother, we had very comfortable meetings. 
In the sunshine of popular praise : ———— te q ; : = 
But if virtue have turn’d from his page with disgust, For the Friend. | from time to time. and after our mee ting was 
Soon, soon shall the trophy surrender its trust. HISTORICAL SKETC HE S lover we assisted each other in building littl 
Of the Society of Friends. | houses for our shelter.’’ William Penn’s first 
A 8 cre may oice, | , : © 
\ king wi hi © stn sith ene Continued from page 337 | visit to his province was in the year 1682, and 
And rank of tts titles be proua ; = . ; pr . a . , : 
The singer exult in the charms of his voice, Ihe charter of Pennsylvania bears the date| he remained in America for nearly two years. 
And pomp in the gaze of a crowd; March 4th, 1681. Inthe same year two ships| flis various cares as owner of the soil, and 
And the martyr of wealth, rendered poor by his) caijed from London, and one from Bristol, for) proprietor of the government, no less than 
store, +e the river Delaware. One of “ Ships did not} those which devolved upon him as a conspicuous 
Be bowed to by those who his idol adore pit @ 
: arrive till the spring of the following year, | minister in our,religious Society, fully occ upied 
Yet the king must descend from bis throne, having been blown off to the W est Indies, and} his time while here. ‘There were not w anting 


When the day of Jehovah shall come; 


one of them arrived at Chester on the 11th of| numerous sources of dis squietude and vexation 
And titles be trustiess, and pomp stand alone, 
And the voice of the singer be dumb; 


December; the river froze over the night after|to perplex his mind. Jealousies were already 

And: Mammon. once worshipp'd, ~ loath’d a her arrival. and the passe ngers were detaine d} | begint ing tom: inifes t themselves between some 
abhorr’d, there all winter. The settlers who came over} 0! the settlers; and a party, dissatisfied with the 

in the just and the terrible day of Tne Lorp. in these ships, found a population of about two) proceedings of the proprietor and hostile to bis 


' ° 
_ thousand whites in the province, chiefly Dutch,} interests, was gradually collecting. His own 
Then who with acceptance shall stand 


fol '] , Sw edes and Kineglis h. 1 hese were settle d along pr ivate affairs were dee sply embarrass sed, and 
n the presence ol glory and light, ne . 
j Pe ee ian a : as| the dispute with Lord Baltimore threatene 
Having palm-branch, or censer, or harp in the hand, the Delaware, at the places now know n as| | utened to 
And array’d in apparel of white, iC nester, Ke nsit iwton, pr the I ‘alls ol the De- involve ver Vy se rious consequences. Ye st, amidst 
While that volume its awful contents shall reveal, laware. Some of the Friends who came ove r| jall these difficulties, William Penn appears to 


Which the Lion or Jupan alone can unseal. with John M’enwick in 1675, fixed themselves have preserved the balance of has mind, and 


Evin they whe throngh grent tribal cea at Chester, at which place meetings for worship| never to have lost sight of the great objects 

Maes sregdhing’d tie holy LAM! were regularly hel | from that time forward.| which he held up to the view of his associates 
Whose spiritual garments are pure by lavation, The first meeting for disc ipline in that town| in the establishment of his colony. There is 

In the all cleansing blood of Tne Lams! iwas held at the house of Robert W ade, on the} ext: int a letter from him to his frie nds in Penn- 
Tis these, and these only, by day and by night, 10th of the 11th mo. 1681. Peas written upon the eve of his return to 
Shall kneel in His temple, and stand in His sight. The first considerable English settlement! KE urope in 1684, which displays his character 
From them must the chorus ascend | west of the Delaware, was that of Friends, at} in an ahs and interesting light. The a 


Which shall peal through the confines of space, | the Falls, in Bucks county, under the authority | of time, and the uninterrupted prospe rity of 
* Holy! thrice boly! and praise without end lof the governor of New York. Ar regular} century and a half, have added force to the 
Poe en oe - —— - ae eee - | meeting for worship was established there by | solemn pi athos of his apostrophe to Philadelphia; 
And praise to HE LAMB, Who tor mortais was Slain | the m before the date of the c harter. land we may without presumption suppose, that 
| A meeting for worship and discipline was his prayer has been heard, and that the God of 


sternal strength has indeed k served 
formed at Shackamaxon, in the year 1681, eternal strength has indeed kept and preserved 


Yet liveth for ever and ever to reign !” 


In that heavenly and heart-thrilling song, 
O Woolman! can silence be thine ? 


j}although it is probable that the latter was soon| !eF- 
Or wilt thou not join with the jubilant throng > . orn ‘ : 

In hosannas to glory divine ? {merged in the Philadelphia meeting. The} For Thomas Lloyd, Claypoole, J. Sim- 
Even such the fruition faith whispers for thee, | settlements and meet ngs at Byberry, Poques-|_ cock, Ch. Taylor and J. Harrison, to be 
Nor happier, nor holier could recompense be. | sing, Darby, and some neighbouring places,} communicated in meetings in Pennsylvania, 

' were formed in the year 1682. Germantown| &c. among Friends. 
For, since those miraculous days a6 nbitled about he ame period. by a body of ee 
When marvellous wonders were rife, ae settled abou e same period, by a body ws ‘“ Dear F'RIENDs, 
When the blind gazed with joy, and the dumb sang German emigrants from the neighbourhood of ** My love and my life is to you, and with 
wit aise ; Torms. he Palatinate Thev were chiefly S vs ® . 
with praise, : : W orms, In the J alatinate. Phey were chiefly you: and no water can quench it, nor distance 
And the dead were restored unto life— ‘ 


} I riends, who had been convinced ot our prin- wear it out, or bring it toan end: I have been 


| ciples by the preac hing of W illiam Ames. i with you, c cared over you, and served you w ith 
|'The first Friends’ meeting was held in Ger- unfei oned love; and you are beloved of me, and 


! know not of one whom my heart could allow 
More worthy the name of 4post/e than thou. 


Though not upon thee were outpour’d mantown, at the house of Dennis Conrad, m| pear to me, beyond utterance. I bless you, in 
Whee Reciteested slann seule the power of THE — | the name and power of the Lord ; and my God 
en oe ‘| ‘The infant colony received a large accession | | bless you with his righteousness, peace and 
And baffled priest, monarch, and sage— to its population by the arrival of a number of plenty, all the land over. Oh, that you would 
In the heart’s secret temple an altar was thine, Welsh emigrants, fellow professors with the! eye him, in all, through all, and above all the 
And a priesthood was given in the innermost shrine.| proprietor. ‘These settled on the west side of| works of your hands; and let it be your first 
raisitee deiiblinitt aii elie tains the Schuylkill at Merion, Haverford and Rad-| care, how you may glorify God in your under- 
Did that priesthood or altar appeal ; nor, and in a few years their numbers were) takings: for a blessed end are you brought 
Yet pure were the oracles utter'd from thence, augmented so as to spread into the townships} hither; and if you see and keep but in the sense 
And stamp’d with a questionless seal ; of Goshen, New-town and Uwchland. 


The' of that Providence, your coming, staying and 
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improving will be sanctified; but if any forget\of a contract for a plantation, because the pointed ; for in it, nothing can be discovered 
God, and call not upon his name, in truth,| said ———, having given earnest in order to | but disjointed effusions, and attempts to give to 
he will pour out his plagues upon them; and purchase the same, did notwithstanding un-| different passages of Scripture novel construc- 
they shall know who it is, that judgeth the justly deny to perform the bargain.” Agreed | tions; to amuse the fancy, and engage the 


children of men. | that the next sixth day of the week, there shall } wind in useless enquirie s alter hidden things 
“Oh, now you are come toa quiet land,|be a meeting of F riends, in order to end the|to withdraw it from its proper business ; to 

provoke not the Lord to trouble it. And now |aforesaid diflerence ! | entangle it in the web which the vanity and 

liberty and athe yrity are with you, and in your} At the quarterly meeting inthe fourt! : month, | restlessness of man has woven; and to subst 


_ * } ] ' vors i 
hands. | t the »cvovernment be ul pon his shoulde rs, | 169 3. it was agree ~d that a wom in? s meeting tute for that | ire and imple WO! ship which 


in all your s pirits; that you may rule for him | be he Id, and that for the pre sent it be at the|consists in prostrati vin ¢ Ispirit before the throne 


} . — f | ledement 
under whem the princes of this world will, one|house of C hristopher Tavlor. At the samejof grace, a grateiul acknowledgment of his 
. ‘s } 7 . mi . buen on be foal : Lio 
day, esteem it their honour to governand serve,|meetine it was agreed to have meeting for} goodness, and humble thankfulness for the 
in their places. I cannot but say, when these ; Worship on first days at Tacony, (afterwards | measure of light received ; lofty speculations 


things come mightily upon my mind, as the|called Oxford,) and at Poquessing, and that thev!on subjects more curious than beneficial, 


Apostles did of old, ** what manner of persons | both should make one wseettiy meeting. It was lwhich can have no tend 


: 1 . 99 . ‘ . . = . aM ae 
ought we to be, in all godly conversation !”’ |also decided to hold two meetings for worship |and which often lead into unprofitable contro 


cy tome! d the heart 


Truly the name and honour of the Lord are|lon first day mornine, and one on fifth day in| versies and perplexity of mind; for it will ever 
deeply concerned in you, as to the discharge of| Philadelphia, and a first day morning meeting |remain a truth that “the judgments of the 
yourselves in your present station, many eyes}at Schuylkill. It was further agreed that the| Lord are unsearchable and his ways past find 
being upon you, and remember that, as we}]Friends of each monthly meeting do appoint ing out.” 


have been belied about disowning the true]/six men and six women [riends, to cons titute} The Christian religion is of so much import 
religion, so of all government, to behold us the quarterly meeting of men and women | ance, and has so lone engaged the atte ntion oj 
exemplary and Christian, in the use of that,| Friends in Philadelphia. |men; it has occasioned so much research and 
will not only stop our enemies, but minister At the quarterly meeting held first month|so many controversies; so many sermons have 
conviction to many, on that account, pre- yt 1683-4, it was agreed that the Irie nds | be en preached, and so many books written, 
judiced. Oh, that you may see and know that|of Wales beyond the Schuylkill, be allowed to} upon every part of it, that nothing new can be 
service, and do it, for the Lord, in this your day: ke ep a wee sk ly and month ly meeting amongst| said upon the subject; yet such is the nature 
* And, thou, Philadelphia, the virgin settle- | themselves. | of man, that he is ; lways requiring some 
ment of this province, named before thou wert At the monthly meeting in the sixth month, | novelty to rouse his attention and amuse his 
born. what love, what care, what service, and|/it was agreed to build a brick meeting-hous e,}mind. This may perhaps furnish some apology 
whattravail has there been, to bring thee forth, | sixty by forty feet, inthe centre midway between |for the pre sachers of a sect whose form of 
and preserve thee, from such as would abuse Schuylkill and Delaware. ‘The dimensions | worshiy » requires sermons at stated times, if he 
and defile thee! | were afterwards altered, and the meeting-house | sometimes indulges in met ws yhorical allusion. « 


«“ Oh. th it thou mayst be kept from the evil,} Was not built for more than a year after the |contrives to expand his discourse by ingenious 
that would overwhelm thee: that, faithful to the |above date. At this period the fitth di: iv meet- \digre ‘ssion. With the genuine Quaker this plea 
God of thy mercies. in the life of righteousness. |ings for worship were held in the afternoon. | mus st be unavailing: impressed with the sub 
thou mavst be preserved to the end: My soul| Certificates were delivered to the meeting by | lime idea that it is by silence and abstraction 
prays to God for thee, that thou mayst stand|the new emigrants, from their respective |from all outward things, that the mind is best 
in the day of trial, that thy children may be monthly meetings, and also by some from | fitted for true and acceptable worship, it must 
blessed of the Lord, and thy people saved by |“ their dealers,’’ and by some from the magis-| follow that when a minister imbued with this 


his power; my love to thee has been great, and | trates in the neighbourhood they had left. \spirit feels himself called upon to offer advice 
the remembrance of thee affects mine heart In the first mo. 1684-5, a meeting forjor instruction, he will be careful “not to 
and mine eye! The Ged of eternal strength | Worship was established at New-Castle, in De-|multiply words without knowledge, by which 
keep and preserve thee, to his glory and thy laware. The meeting-house on * the front |counsel is darkened.” Sut prolixity is the 
neace. street,’ was opened for public worship in the | vice of oratory; it infects the pulpit, the senate. 
ae So, dear Friends, my love again salutes afternoon on first day, the twentieth of seventh land the bar. There is something so gr atifying 
you all. wishing that grace, mercy and peace, month, 1685, shaeiak jto the pride and vai nity of man in the d lispls ay of 
with all temporal blessings, may abound ric hly ee this talent, or so fi ascinating 1s the music of his 
among you ;—-s0 says, sO prays, your friend : For the Friend. {2W2 voice, that it Is almost always carried to 
and lover in the truth. THE TEN LETTERS. | excess; and we often sce the orator pursuing his 

“* Wintram Penn. Continued from page 400. ‘course with undiminished vigour, long after his 
«From on board the ketch Endeavour, LETTER I. le -xhausted auditors have withdrawn their atten- 


> sixth , 1684.” I j i 
the sixth month, 1684 When I some time since addressed you, 


expressed an anxious wish that you woul You possess some of the qualities essentia) 
submit to the consideration of your friends,|to the orator; you are voluble ef speech and 
your scheme of’ religion, in such a form as|impressive in your delivery, and you have that 
would enable them to examine it with delibe-|confidence in the powers of your own mind, 
ration ; because I did believe that on this} which secures you from hesitation and embar- 
momentous subject, too much care could not|rassment : but you are deficient in others, 
be exercised. My wish has been gratified, not| without which all is unavailing; your percep- 
by your immediate agency, but by the zeal of| tion is obscure, and your ratiocin: ation singularly 
your followers, who have caused a number of|defective; and you are peculiarly unfortunate 
your discourses to be printed and published to|in the belief that you excel in that faculty in 
the world. | whieh you are most deficient. Hence we find 
When I sat down to read them, I did not|you plunging into the fathomless depths of 
expect to find a regularly concocted system, | inetaphysics with fearless confidence; stating 
because I did not believe you had a mind {propositions and assuming inferences in direct 
capable of very extensive combination ; but I opposition to them; and such is your fondness 
The mode of transacting business was primi-|did imagine you had given to your plan some |for amplification, that even when the truth of 
tive and simple. At the monthly meeting in|semblance of. consistency, and that if there was |your proposition is self-evident, you contrive to 
the second mo. 1683, a Friend “ desired of the }no adhesion, there would be no striking incon- involve it in obscurity by the redundancy of 
meeting right against , upon the account |gruity in its parts. In this I have been disap-'your expletives, and the profusion of your 


1) jtion from him. 
The first meeting for discipline in Phila- d 
delphia, was held on the 9th of 11th mo. 1682, 
At this meeting it was agreed that Friends 
should bring their certificates and have them 
registered in the order of their arrival. It was 
also agreed that every third monthly meeting 
should be the quarterly meeting of Philadelphia, 
an arrangement which continued until the year 
1684. Committees were appointed to take 
care of the sick and the poor, and to build a 
meeting-house, and there was a proposal of 
marriage by Thomas Smith, husbandman, and 
Priscilla Allen, who had previously laid their 
intentions before the monthly meeting of 
Friends at Shacamaxon. 
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attempts at illustration. You contemn all hu- knowledge of our spiritual duties, or of many| has given us of truth. Bvt it is not the strength 
man science, for you are ignorant; yet from gospel truths by the deductions of human| of our private persuasion within ourselves, that 
the whole body of ministers of that Society of| reason, is evident; were it otherwise, the reve-|can warrant it to be a light or motion from 
which you are still a member, you cannot select lations under the Christian dispensation would| Heaven ; nothing can do that but the written 
an individual who makes such a lofty display| have been unnecessary; but we are not to infer| word of God without us, or that standard of 
of technical terms, or more frequently endea-| from this, that our reason is to be silent on this|reason which is common to us with all men. 
vours to elucidate lis observations by reference all important object ; for if it is the subject of Where reason or Scripture is express for any 
to it. You believe in the doctrine of inspira- our cogitations, it is of course under the exami- |opinion or action, we may receive it as of 
tion, and you seem to claim the possession of nations of our reasoning powers, and hence/divine authority; but it is:not the strength of 
it to a degree with which few are favoured: arises the importance of endeavouring so to|our own persuasions which can by itself give 
you say it is an unerring director, and plainly | improve this talent, as to enable us to unravel |it that stamp. The bent of our own minds 
to be understood, and yet declare that all its’ the subtilty of the sophist, and separate the gold | may favour it as much as we please; that may 
dictates must be governed by the fallible reason from the dross of the enthusiast. Were we all show it a fondling of our own, but will by no 
of man. well instructed in the right use of our reason,| means prove it to be an offspring of Heaven, 
Having given to reason this unlimited dic-| we should be able to distinguish between that |and of divine original.” 
tatorship, it was natural to expect that you) which is above, and that which is contrary toit;} Here is a great coincidence between the 
would recommend the most assiduous cultivation! and we should confine it to its proper place,| opinions of the Christian philosopher and the 
of it; but you have interdicted the only means} which is, not to judge of things revealed, but of ;Quaker apologist; and aithough they refer to 
by which it is improved, and denounced by a the reality of revelation. ‘To attempt to test) right reason as well as the Scriptures, as our 
curse on those who are engaged in extending it.* | the truth of the things revealed, by our reason,! guide, they meant not to use them in contra- 
All this confusion arises from your not having) is inconsistent with it: they are given to us in| distinction to each other. When we refer to 
formed any precise idea of the terms you apply.|a supernatural way, which of itself discovers) either of two rules to solve a proposition, it is 
With the words reason and rational continually the impossibility of examining them by deduc-| because both will produce the same result; and 
in your mouth, you have never enquired into) tions from our own ideas; but the reality of the| they introduced the word reason as applicable 
the nature and operation of that distinguishing | revelations themselves, stands on very differe nt| only to those opinions and actions, respecting 
faculty of man, nor of the manner in which| ground. Admirable as is the instruction to be! which the Scriptures are silent. 
alone it can be properly applied to the truths|drawn fiom them, the Almighty, in mercy to} If, says the philosopher, the doctrine 1s 
of our religion. You appear to consider it as|man, did not leave them on their intrinsic|consonant to reason or Scripture, it may be 
of physical organization; an instinct of our| merits alone; they were accompanied by signs|received without risk, although it may not 
nature which is perfected without care or cul-| and wonders, the evidence of the divine power | procee d from an immediate reve a of God. 
tivation, and that like one of our natural senses,| by which they were sent. ‘The life of our| Divine revelation, says the apologist, can never 
it may be summoned to our ald without fear of blessed Saviour, his doctrine s, and the miracles | contradict the outw: ird tes timony of the Scrip- 
error in its perceptions. You cannot be igno-| which he wrought, have been recorded in the|tures or right reason; and whatever any do, 
rant of the great inferiority of the reasoning Scriptures, and handed down for our ins struc- | prete nding to the spirit, which is contrary to 
powers of man in his savage state, and a little| tion and government; and as no man can be|the Scriptures, must be accounted and rec koned 
enquiry would have taught you, that observa-|a Christian who does not believe in them, I am | a delusion of the devil. 
tion and experience are the foundation of all/ fully persuaded that every candid and diligent} By this test no genuine Quaker can object to 
knowledge; and that as we'can only reason from! enquirer, will find sufficient evidence of their| being tried,* “ for he preaches no new gospel, 
the ideas existing in our own ininds, it 8 by their} authenticity to satisfy his mind; and that being | but that which is confirmed by all the miracles 
increase alone that our reasoning faculty is| satisfied, his faith in the things revealed will be| of Christ and his apostles ; and he offers nothing 
extended. Hence it must follow, that as it is} established. | but that which he is able and ready to confirm 
the noblest gift of the Almighty to man, agerm| Now although I agree with you, that the|by the authority of the Scriptures, which all 
which without cultivation can never flourish, it) inspirations of man in our day, are to be exa-| Protestants acknowledge to be true.” It is 
is our duty to promote its growth and expan-! mined by the rule of right reason, I fear we|indeed the only criterion by which we can 
sion by every means in our power. | shall not concur in our manner of conducting| judge of the faith of man, and by that criterion 
I am not insensible of the evils which have} the enquiry. We have no extraordinary signs|how few of your sermons would escape con- 
arisen from the presumption with which some} acc ompanying them, and we all know, how|demnation. 
learned men have endeavoured to destroy that) easy it is to mistake the suggestions of the| 
religion which is the foundation of our hope; but|imagination, and the strange visions which} * Barclay. 
we ought to recollect that such is the perversity | enthusiasm often produces, for the operations ‘Satine 
of man, that if the abuse of the blessings of} of the spirit of truth on the mind of man ; and For the Frier 
Providence can be adduced as an argument/|as it is sometimes difficult to discover the source} From a hope that they may be instructive to 
against their enjoyment, there are few indeed) from which they spring, it is a satisfaction to] others as they have been to myself, [ am induced 
in which we can innocently indulge. Nor is} know that we have a standard by which error|to transmit for insertion in “ The Friend,’’ the 
ignorance any security against this presumption; | itself may be rendered innoxious. | two following instances of exemplary piety and 
on the contrary, its decisions are always more | ‘Tam far (says Locke) from denying that! honest dedication to apprehended duty. 
bold and dogmatic; and if they are less inju- |God « can, or doth some times, enlighten men ’s| A. B. 
rious, it is only because they are more foolis 2 apprehending of certain truths,| A short account of Dorothy Owen, «f Dewis- 
That we could never have arrived at a| or excite them to good actions, by the imme-| pren, in Merionethshire. 
|diate influence and assistance of the Holy} About the twenty-third year of her age, she 
* See discourses delivered in eee eee page 
3. “Oh that men of science might be aware what |° Spirit, without any extraordinary signs accom- | appeared i ina public testimony; and her con- 
. curse they are to the inhabitants of the earth; what|panying it. But in such cases we he ive reason | duct being consistent therewith, she was made 
t great curse.” There is no novelty in this opinion, | and Scripture, unerring rules, to know whether instrumental to the convincing and gathering 
reps fst ar ani dred ya ie rom God or no Where the tah em|ot dvr tothe pnp ant profestn of the 
a ly corrupted the youth sbieaiensinaneinnss braced is consonant to the revelation in tha] truth, f in the neighbourhood where she resided; 
erammar school : and whereas before, our forefathers | Written word of God, or the action conformable| where, from removals and defection, the mem- 
had no other books but the score and tally, thou hast| to the dictates of right reason, or Holy W rt, | bers of our Society were reduced to a very 
caused printing to be used; and contrary to the king.| we may be assured that we run no risk in|small number. 
his crown and dignity, thou hast built a paper mill. | ente srtaining it as such ; because, though it be} The sweet savour of her zealous, humble, 
it will be proved to thy face, that thou hast men| we os 
about thee that usually talk of a noun and a verb,| MOL an immediate revelation from God, extra-|meek, example; and her dedication of time 
and such abominable words as no Christian can ordinarily operating on our minds, yet we are|and faculties, (though in low circumstances, ) 
endure to hear.” ‘sure it is warranted by that revelation which he|to the glory of God, and the good of her fellow- 
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creatures, had a powerful tendency to enforce 
the doctrine she preached. She was remarkable 


for worship and discipline, from which neither 
distance nor weather kept her back, while of 
ability; and she frequently went nearly forty 
miles on foot in that mountainous country, to 
attend the monthly meeting, even when the 
inclemency of the season rendered it not only 
difficult, but dangerous. She contented herself 
with the least expensive manner of living and 


dress, in order to have the more to distribute | 


to the necessities of others, tenderly sympathiz- 
ing with the poor inhabitants around her: and 
so bright was her example, that one, not in 
profession with us, declared, ** her conduct 
preaches daily to me.” 


An extract from the Memorial of Lucy 
Chopping. 

Lucy Chopping was born in W orcestershire 
in the early part of the last century. She was 
soberly and religiously educated by her grand- 
mother, (who lived to a great age, being in her 
one hundred and fourteenth year when she 
died,) who often informed her of the hard suf- 
ferings many of the family had gone through, 
on account of religion, in Queen Mary’s days. 
She found it her concern to visit Friends who 
were imprisoned in the west of England on 
account of their faithfulness to the truth. She 
went from one prison to another, in mending 
and making their clothes; and many of them 
being far from their homes, she visited their 
families. She spent many years in this service, 
which was very acceptable to those that could 
not have liberty to see their families themselves; 
and great was her labour of love in that she 
did it freely, although she travelled on foot. 


She was a mother in Israel, of good under- 
standing, a visiter of the afflicted in body or 
mind, and often had a word of advice and 
comfort to them. She particularly exhorted 
the young convinced to faithfulness; and when 
théy were grown careless, she was tender in 
advice and exhortation, and often to so good 
effect as to reach the witness inthem. About 
two weeks before her death, she walked six 
miles to a meeting, in order to visit a woman, 
who being overcome with the cares of the 
world, neglected the attendance of meetings, 
whom she warned of her danger, and who 
became more careful afterwards in her duty. 
The day following she was taken ill, when she 
thus expressed herself: “1 cannot say that 
what I feared is come upon me, but that which 
I have long desired ; for I am very ill, and 
think it will be my end ; it will be well with me, 
I shall goto my mansion which is prepared for 
me and all the faithful followers of the Lamb ; 
Ihave nothing to do but to die. ‘The Lord 
has been with me even as with Jacob, and I 


knew it not: He has made known the way of 


life and salvation to me, and preserved me 
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' 
for which | have been humbly thankful, and| 
now I feel peace, and shall, in a little time,| 
for her diligence in the attendance of meetings] rest with Him in everlasting joy and peace.” | Christian. 


She often expressed her concern for the} 
churches, that good order might be kept up | 
and for the poor, for whom she always had a 
great care. A woman in high station visiting | 
her, she advised her to prepare for such a 
time; telling her she had peace, and that was} 
|of more worth than all the pleasures of the} 
| world ; and advised her to mind the gift o1 
manifestation of the spirit in her, which would| 
|lead her also into the way of life and peace.| 
The woman, filled with admiration, said she) 
}never heard the like, that any person could! 
\have such a victory and satisfaction over death, | 
for that there was no terror or fear of death in| 
jher; to which Lucy answered, “ perfect love 
|}casteth out fear; I have loved the Lord with 
j all my heart, and served him with all my 


jstrength, and I have peace; the Lord is with 
| 


jine, and it will be a glorious change.” 








For the Friend 
DR. BENJAMIN RUSH. 


There are few names connected with the 
annals of America of more deserved celebrity 
than that placed at the head of this article. | 
Having recently seen it coupled with another 
name (likewise destined to figure prominently 
on our national records) in an invidious at-| 
tempt, on the part of the latter, to disparage 
the name of Washington, by associating it with 
infidelity; in justice to the memory of Dr. Rush, 
I have been induced to offer for insertion in 
“ The Friend’ the following interesting anec- 
dote respecting him. R. 8. 


A TRIBUTE. 

About three years ago, having occasion for 
the counsel of Dr. Benjamin Rush on a case 
of some difficulty, he was pleased to attend 
with me; and not unfrequently, after the ne- 
cessary inquiries and directions for the patient, 
he would introduce the subject of religion. 
His observations were such as always convey- 
ed instruction and delight. 


‘‘ There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth it understanding.” 


what may be termed spirituals, but also intel- 
ectuals; and although it must be confessed 
that our profession merits the title of Ars Con- 
| jectandi, yet | believe that my most happy and 
useful discoveries in the healing art have been 
| by inspiration; and when I see my works trans- 
| lated into other languages, and my name pub- 
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licly eulogized, | am constrained secretly to) 


' 


acknowledge, * Not unto me, Oh Lord! not 


This, said he, I believe, not only as it respects! 


. . . “ue Y > © . . 9 
through many hard exercises, deep afflictions, | Ut mes but unto Thee belongeth the praise. 


and sorrowful travels in spirit: He hath been| The humble fervour of expression, and the 
with me through my pilgrimage, and kept me|tear of sincerity at this solemn moment, be- 
safe through many long journeys, in which | dewing his venerable cheek, cannot easily be 
have walked many hundreds of miles to serve| forgotten. It was sufficiently evident to me, 
my friends in the truth, and for the truth’s sake,| that he spoke from the abundance of bis heart, 
and mostly alone, and the Lord preserved me,|and I thought, “ How ennobled is science, | 
so that none were suffered to do me any harm;| when crowned with humility.” In Rush was| 


107 


now absorbed the greatness of the physician 


in the more transcendent greatness of the 
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The above account is so correspondent with 


| what I have heard Dr. Rush fervently express 


were his decided sentiments, in respect to his 
belief of the doctrine of inspiration, that | have 
thought it was due to thi doctor's memory to 
copy it from the paper and preserve it. 
Samvet Coates, 1815. 


An Extract from the Life of Thomas Story. 


‘* We went into the barony of Imokilley, 
where lies great part of William Penn’s estate 
in that kingdom, and being at the castle of 
Shannigary belonging to him, a gentlewoman 
of good sense and character related to me the 
following passage. 

“* That she being in the city of Cork when 
it was invested by king William’s army, and 
having a little daughter of hers with her, they 
were sitting together on a squab, and being 
much concerned in mind about the danger and 


| circumstances they were under, she was seized 


with a sudden fear and strong impulse to rise 
from that seat, which she did in a precipitate 
manner, and hastened to another part of the 


|} room, and then was in the like concern for her 


child, to whom she called with uncommon 
earnestness to come to her, which she did; 
unmediately after which catne a cannon ball 
and struck the seat all in pieces, and drove 
the parts of it about the room without their 
receiving any hurt.” From this relation I took 
occasion to reason with her thus: That intelli- 
gencer which gave her notice, by fear, of the 
danger they were in, must be a spiritual being 
having access to her mind (which is lixewise 
of a spiritual nature) when in that state of hu- 
miliation under these circumstances; and must 
also be a good and beneficent intelligencer, 
willing to preserve them, and furnished also 
with knowledge and foresight more than hu- 
man. He must have known that such a piece 
would be fired at that time, and that the ball 


: : . . would hit the seat, and infallibly destroy y« 
One day, in the presence of the patient, the} "7 ae 


doctor, in a very impressive manner, quoted} 
the words of Elihu to the friends of Job:—! 


both if not prevented in due time by a suitable 
admonition, which he suggested by the passion 
fear (the passions being useful when duly sub- 


|jected,) and hy that means saved your lives. 


And seeing that the passions of the mind can 
be wrought upon for our good by an invisible 
beneficent intelligencer in the mind, in a state 
of humiliation and stillness, without any exte- 
rior medium, is it not reasonable to conclude, 
that an evil intelligencer may have likewise 
access to the mind in a state of unwatchful- 
ness when the passions are moving, and the 
imagination at liberty to form ideas destructive 
to the mind, being thereby depraved and wound- 
ed? And when so, is it not likewise reasonable 
to think, that the Almighty himself, who is the 
most pure, merciful, and beneficent Spirit, 
knowing all events and things, doth sometimes 
at his pleasure, visit the minds of mankind 
through Christ, as through or under a veil, so 
as to communicate of his goodness and virtue 
to a humble and silent mind, to heal and in- 
struct in things pleasing to himself, and pro- 
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per for the conduct of man in his pilgrimage 
through this world, and lead him to the next 
in safety. The truth of these remarks was 
readily granted, and the conversation was 
agreeable to us all.”’ 
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TENTH MONTH, 2, 1830. 











We have just received the Miscellaneous 
Repository of the 21st ult. from which we copy 
the annexed account of the 
meeting. 

* Ohio 
tings on business on the 6th inst. and closed on 
the llth. It was largely attended, the 
being nearly or quite filled below, and a con- 
siderable number in the youths’ galleries. 
Many important subjects engaged its attention, 
which were considered and disposed of in 
much harmony and brotherly love. On the 
state of Society, a Minute of Advice was sent 
down, and recommended to the particular at-| | 
tention of subordinate meetings and Friends in 
their individual capacities, expressive of the 
concern which prevailed to promote an in-} 
crease of diligence and zeal in the discharge of 
our respective duties. 

‘The guarded education of our youth was} 
felt to be, as it really is, a subject of peculiarly 
deep and tender interest. And under a sense, | 
not only of its importance, but of the difficul- 
ties in which it is quarterly and 
monthly meetings were directed to appoint 
committees to investigate the state of schools, 
and of the education of the youth within their 
respective limits, and promote the establish-| 
ment of schools in the ditlerent neighbourhoods! 
of Friends: that those meetings render such 
assistance as may be necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the de sired object, and send up to 
next yearly meeting an explicit account of the 
inquiries and labours into which they may have 
entered i in the prosecution of the concern. 

“The frequent perusal of the Holy Scriptures, 
has been, for a number of years—indeed | 
might say, from the very rise of the Society, a 
subject calling forth the earnest solicitude of 
Friends. At this yearly meeting, as on former 
occasions, the subject was revived, our mem-! 
bers were encouraged to diligence in daily 
reading the Scriptures, in their families, col- 
lectively; in connection with a suitable pause, | 
for meditating on the important truths they 
contain, with minds humbly turned to the 
fountain of wisdom, to open their understand- | 
ings, and seal divine instruction, Subordinate 
mectings also were directed to make a careful 
enquiry whether ant the families of Friends 
were supplied with entire copies of the Holy 
Scriptures or not, and furnish such (if any 
such should be found) as, in indigent circum- 
stances, may be destitute of the sacred volume; 
and further, that explicit accounts be sent up 
to the next yearly meeting. 

‘The civilization and improvement of the 


late Ohio yearly 
yearly meeting commenced its sit- 


house 


involved, 


remnant of some of the Indian tribes in this) 


state, is a work in which the three yearly 
meetings of Baltimore, Ohio, and Indiana, have | 
long been unitedly engaged. 


The funds with| 
which this benevolent and Christian concern| 
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has been prosecuted, for the sake of safe keep- 


ing, &c. were vested in stock in Baltimore. 
Among the painful effects of the separation, 
we may well include the withholding of these 
funds from the control of the committees to 
whom it had long been confided, and thus 


| frustrating the intention of the charitable indi- 


viduals by whom those funds were raised. 
Thus cireumstanced, 
Ohio and Indiana are endeavouring, by volun- 
tary contributions, to sustain the establishment 
at the Indian Reservation, and with these limit- 
ed means to prosecute their labours for the 


improvement of a deeply injured pe ople. 


*“ When we consider the variety and import- 
ance of the subjects which came before us, and 


the harmony which prevailed in the disposal of 


them, we can but draw a striking contrast be- 
tween the present state of things amongst us and 
those seasons of trial and conflict of which we 
have been witnesses, when unsound principles, 
jealousies and distrust, were powerfully ope- 
rating and ripening for the awful period of se- 
aration from the ae of Society. We have 
abundant cause to be reverently and humbly 
thankful for the andined of the Christian 
virtues, so far as they do previ ail among us; 
and to be feelingly and fully awakened to the 
import: ince of cultivating them to the produc- 
tion of the fruits of “ righteousn¢ ss and peace. 








The following extract from the Philan- 
thropic Magazine, for the sixth month last, will 
no doubt be interesting to our readers, and 
dispose them not only heartily to unite with the 
concluding sentence of W. T’. Lewis’ letter, 
but to desire for ita more extended application, 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN MALACCA. 
We cannot but feel great pleasure in having 
to announce an instance wherein the total and} 


complete abolition of slavery has been wholly, 


the yearly meetings of 








the respectable inhabitants are dependant on 
this mode of service, and that therefore the 
abolition cannot be immediately effected—it is 
therefore resolved that the several classes of 
natives be invited to name some definite period 
as short as may be practicable, for completing 
this desirable measure. That the Portuguese, 
Chinese, Malays and Chooleas, do severally 
agree among their own tribes to name the 
period—and that they do depute five persons 
from each class to meet the gentlemen of the 
settlement on the 25th inst., to make known 
their sentiments. 
W. T. Lewis, Chairman. 

‘The meeting appointed for Nov. 25th, 
being but thinly attended on account of the 
badness of the weather, an adjournment took 
place to the 28th, when a meeting having as- 
sembled; and the deputations from the natives 
being present, (viz.) five persons on behalf of 
each of the classes before mentioned, the sense 
of the meeting was taken, and twelve years 
fixed for the emancipation of the slaves now on 
the registry books of this settlement. 

“It is therefore resolved that Mr. Lewis, in 
the name and on behalf of the inhabitants of 
Malacca, do convey to the honourable the 
governor, their acknowledgments of his excel- 
lency’s regard for their interests, as shown by 
re dressing the grievances of the inhabitants 
complained of in their petition—That the inha- 
bitants are sensible that the d cision now to be 
referred will be consonant to the laws of Eng- 
land, and the legislative acts revarding slavery, 
by which they as British subjects are bound 
both by inclination and duty to abide; but that 
pending such reference and to approve to his 
excellency the governor, and to the world in 
general, that their motives have been guided by 
a sense of humanity, they hereby record their 


F assent that slavery shall not be recognized in 


and deliberately resolved upon, by the inhabi- |the town and territory of Malacca after the 


| tants of a cons siderable extent of territory, and 
‘it would appear too, that this has been done 


‘by the inhabitants of Malacca, in a manner 


highly creditable to themselves; we admit with 
regret that 
distant than we would have wished, 
principle for what many friends to abolition 
contend is fully, and unequivocally acknow- 
ledged ; a day is fixed when slavery shall not} 
be recognized in the town and territory of Ma- 
lacca! and this by an act of ‘all the inhabi- 
tants!’? and may we not hope that better things | ¢ 
| will follow ? we give copies of the documents 
which describe this act of humanity and justice. 

Malacca, Nov. 30, 1829.—Pursuant to the 
wishes of the honourable the governor, a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants was convened on 18th 
inst. to take into consideration the best mode 
of abolishing slavery in this settlement. 

“Mr. Lewis having taken the chair, the 
letter received from the secretary to govern- 
ment, was read, and after discussing the matter 
therein alluded to, viz. the speedier termination 


|ofslavery, than can be expected to result from | 


the gradual demise of the persons now on the 
list, the following resolutions were made :— 
That it is highly desirable that means be 
taken to put an end to slavery. 
“2. That it appears that domestic works have 
always been performed by slaves—that all 


the period fixed upon, is more} 
yet the| 


\thirty-first of December, 1841. Signed, 
By all the Inhabitants. 

To John Pattullo, Esq. Secretary to Government. 
| Sir, 

‘¢T have the honour to forward for the in- 
formation of the honourable the governor in 
‘council, certain proceedings of the inhabitants 
+ Malacca regarding the emancipation of their 
domestic slaves. 

“| take this opportunity of expressing how 
highly I feel myself honoured by having been 

ralled upon to make known to the governor 
these meritorious proceedings, which reflect 
the highest honour and credit on the whole of 
the inhabitants of Malacca, as evincing the 
humane principles by which they have been 
actuated in having thus voluntarily and una- 
nimously come to the determination of eman- 
cipating their domestic slaves in so short a 
given period, 

“The governor is no doubt aware of the 
honesty of the greater part of the native inha- 
| bitants, and will therefore the better appreciate 
ithe sacrifice they have made. 

“The publicity which will be given to this 
act will, I trust, be the means of interesting the 
owners of slaves in the East and West Indies to 
follow the example of their brethren at Malacca. 

‘| have the honour to be, &c. 
“W. T. Lewss.” 


